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OUR CONTEMPORARIES 



Mrs. Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff, who has recently 
become one of the editors of the Boston Poetry Journal, asks 
us to delete from our advertisements the phrase "The only 
magazine devoted exclusively to this art." 

The suggestion is timely— we shall try to remember to 
oblige her. Indeed, this field, this wilderness, in which we 
were so recently a lonely pioneer, will soon be dotted with 
shacks, perhaps even with palaces. Almost from the first the 
Poetry Journal offered us the high honor of imitation; in- 
deed, we had to hasten our first number in order to protect 
our title from the Bostonian invader. For over two years 
the Journal's appearance was as fitful as the typical poet's 
inspiration, but now, under Mrs. Wagstaff's influence, no 
doubt it will become less temperamental, and give us a steady 
job, either as friend or enemy. 

Now also there are others, or rather, there is Others, for 
Others is a small monthly magazine published in Grantwood, 
New Jersey, and devoted to "the new in poetry." If the 
Poetry Journal is more conservative than Poetry, Others 
is perhaps more radical ; at least its young editor, Mr. Alfred 
Kreymborg, proclaims himself a dyed-in-the-wool radical by 
putting a yellow cover on his magazine. 

Others began in July, and its first two numbers present 
six of Poetry's poets: Miss Lowell, Messrs. Cannell, 
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Holley, Johns, Wallace Stevens and W. C. Williams. Its 
other contributors, thus far, are Mesdames Davies and Loy, 
Messrs. Hartpence, R. C. Brown, and Kreymborg. And 
we are promised not only Messrs. Fletcher, Eliot and Boden- 
heim, but a number devoted entirely to "John Rodker and 
the Choric School." Thus far Peter Quince at the Clavier 
is the most exciting thing in Others, for Mr. Stevens has a 
sense of words, of rhythm and color, and better still, of 
things underneath which these reveal. Mr. Orrick Johns' 
epigrams, labelled Olives, might perhaps better be called 
Pickles. And the love-songs of Miss Nina Loy, though 
caviare to such conservatives as we, are no doubt the newest 
of the new. 

Then there is Rogue, that "light cigarette of literature," 
which appears now and then with clever verse, and drawings 
somewhat Beardsleyish. And there are the Bruno Chap- 
books, "edited by Guido Bruno in his garret on Washington 
Square." And there is Two-ninety-one, a periodic stroke of 
lightning dealt on a reeling world by that friendly anarchist 
in the arts, Mr. Alfred Steiglitz. 

Success to them all! It is the little magazines which 
should be encouraged and subscribed for. The great maga- 
zines are mostly engaged in the same game — that of getting a 
million readers. But each little magazine represents some- 
one's enthusiasm for a cause or an art. It represents self- 
sacrifice, courage, some vital principle. The Liberator, be- 
ginning in a garret, ended by freeing the slaves. Poetry 
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or one of these others, beginning in a dream, will end by 
freeing American literature. H. M. 

II 

We are indebted to the June number of the London 
Egoist for the following bit of history. It appears as a letter 
to the editor of that paper, which was the first to reprint Mr. 
Upward's Scented Leaves from a Chinese Jar after their 
appearance in Poetry in September, 1913. 

THE DISCARDED IMAGIST 

thou unborn^ historian of literature — (if you ever mention my 

name spell it better than F. S. Flint, please!) 
Do not believe a single word 
That others have written about me. 

In the year nineteen hundred a poet named Cranmer Byng 
brought to my attic in Whitehall Gardens a book of 
Chinese Gems by Professor Giles — 

Eastern butterflies coming into my attic there beside the Stygian 
Thames; 

And read me one of them — willows, forsaken young wife, spring; 

Immediately my soul kissed the soul of immemorial China : 

1 perceived that all we in the West were indeed barbarians and 

foreign devils, 
And that we knew scarcely anything about poetry. 

I set to work and wrote little poems, 
Some of which I read to a scientific friend 
Who said, "After all, what do they prove?" 

Then I hid them away for ten or twelve years — 

Scented leaves in a Chinese jar — 

While I went on composing the poem of life. 
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I withstood the savages of the Niger with a revolver: 
I withstood the savages of the Thames with a printing-press : 
Byng and I, we set up as publishers in Fleet Street, and pro- 
duced the Odes of Confucius, and the Sayings. 

My own poems I did not produce : 

They were sent back to me by the Spectator and the English 

Review. 
I secretly grudged them to the western devils. 

After many years I sent them to Chicago, and they were printed 
by Harriet Monroe. (They also were printed in The 
Egoist.) 

Thereupon Ezra Pound the generous rose up and called me an 
Imagist. (I had no idea what he meant.) 

And he included me in an anthology of Imagists. 

This was a very great honor. 

But I was left out of the next anthology. 

This was a very great shame. 

And now I have read in a history of Imagism 

That the movement was started in nineteen hundred and eight 

By Edward Storer and T. E. Hulme. 

(Poetry the crystal of language, 

Passion frozen by art, 

Fallen in love with its likeness!) 

Evil is the advice of Horace 
That poems should be given nine years to fix, 
Evil in the day of swift movements — (for I hear that already 
Imagism is out of date.) 

O thou divine soul of China 

Brooding over millenniums of perfect art, 

May you never be troubled by the impertinences of the West ! 

And thou unborn literary historian (if you ever mention my 

name) 
Write me down an imitator of Po Li and Shakespeare, 
As well as of Edward Storer and T. E. Hulme. 

Allen Upward 
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